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Rural  Problems  in  Brazil 

Brazil  is  essentially  agricultural,  and  Ithe  larger  part  of 
its  30,000,000  inhabitants  would  be  classified  as  rural,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.  S.  census  methods. 

Owing  to  its  vast  territory  and  largely  tropical  climate 
the  country  has  enormous  agricultural  possibilities,  and  na- 
ture has  been  generous  in  its  blessings.  But  mankind  has  al- 
ways to  cope  with  the  law  of  compensation.  Along  with 
the  great  facilities  come  the  great  difficulties  and  problems. 
Most  of  the  rural  problems  are  essentially  agricultural  prob- 
lems, and  will  be  discussed  from  the  Brazilian  standpoint, 


as  they  are  universal.  It  is  hardly  possible  to  separa,te  the 
purely  r agricultural  and  the  more  general  rural  needs,  and 
no  such  attempt  will  be  made.  ri 


Agricultural  History  , ^ 

Brazil  passed  through  v^  much  the  same  early  stages 
of  discovery,  Indian  inhabitation,  exploration,  settlement, 
colonization  and  progressive  stages  of  political  and  govem- 
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mental  growth  as  the  United  States.  But  scant  reference 
can  be  made  as  to  the  historical  development  of  agriculture. 
Many  plants  of  great  importance  are  native  to  Brazil,  and 
many  others  have  been  introduced  from  Europe,  A^merica 
and  the  Orient. 

The  Indians  cultivated  cotton,  corn,  cassava,  and  the 
peanut.  Their  methods  were  extremely  rude,  and  the  early 
colonists  accepted  these  methods,  introducing  only  the  hoe 


and  the  axe  as  implements  better  prepared  for  the  felling  of 
the  forests  and  the  cultivating  of  the  land. 

And  so  it  has  gone  on  for  centuries,  until  just  a few 
decades  ago  the  first  plows  were  introduced,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment began  to  stimulate  the  use  of  improved  methods. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  native  Indians  of  Brazil  made 
their  contribution  to  early  Brazilian  agriculture,  and  their 
methods  were  followed  far  too  closely  during  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country. 


Present  Status 

Brazil,  like  the  United  States,  naturally  divides  itself  ag- 
riculturally into  five  or  six  very  distinct  regions. 

In  some  of  these  sections  the  country  is  beginning  to  be 
well  populated  and  the  agricultural  production  is  already 
enormous.  The  leading  agricultural  States  are  Sao  Paulo, 
Minas  Geraes,  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Bahia  and  Pernambu- 
co. Each  one  is  characterized  for  special  crops.  Sao 
Paulo  is  the  great  coffee  producing  state.  Minas  Geraes 
produces  coffee,  corn,  cattle  and  dairy  products.  Rio  Grande 


do  Sul  is  noted  for  its  cattle,  and  wheat  is  beginning  to  be 
produced  on  a large  scale.  Bahia  produces  principally 
cocoa  and  tobacco.  Pernambuco  is  noted  for  its  sugar  cane 
plantations.  And  so  might  each  section  be  described  and 
the  leading  product  of  each  state  named. 

But  let  us  state  fairly  what  is  the  present  status  of  agri- 
cultural development  in  Brazil.  The  country  is  a large  ex- 
porter of  agricultural  products,  but  imports  very  little  for 
her  own  food  supply,  except  wheat  and  flour  products. 
Railroads  and  river  navigation  make  it  possible  for  the  pro- 
duce of  the  interior  to  reach  the  great  markets  and  be  ex- 
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ported  when  there  is  demand  and  a supply  sufficient.  It  is 
necessary  not  to  Ibse  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Brazilian 
population  has  already  reached  a very  respectable  figure  and 
the  supplying  of  all  its  needs  is  a great  task  in  itself. 

All  Brazilian  agriculture,  with  a few  shining  exceptions 
is  in  what  is  called  here  the  “routine  class.”  That  is,  the 
work  is  all  carried  on  by  the  time  honored  processes  of  the 
fathers  and  grandfathers,  and  on  the  whole  very  little  has 
been  done  toward  adopting  modern  and  scientific  methods. 


A tremendous  effort  is  being  made  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  by  the  State  Governments  to  bring  about  the  adop- 
tion of  these  better  methods,  with  encouraging  success.  But 
at  best  it  is  a slow  process,  much  hampered  by  the  con- 
ditions of  rural  life  such  as  will  be  described  later.  The  pres- 
ent production  is  greater  and  more  varied  than  ever  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  and  on  the  whole  the  outlook  is  ex“ 
tremely  hopeful. 
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Range  of  Production 

One  of  the  most  impressive  facts  about  Brazilian  agricul- 
ture is  the  great  range  of  production.  It  has  been  said  of  the 
State  of  Minas  Geraes  that  in  it  can  be  grown  any  thing  that 
will  grow  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  it  seems  to  be 
true.  It  is  a wonderful  sight  to  see  apples  and  grapes  grown 
in  the  same  orchard  with  bannanas  and  oranges.  It  is  also 
possible  to  grow  oats  and  corn,  cotton  and  sugar  cane  all  on 
the  same  farm. 


Most  of  Brazil  is  in  the  tropics,  but  much  of  the  inland 
is  mountainous  with  high  plateaus,  so  that  a semi-tropical  or 
temperate  climate  is  found.  Due  to  this  fine  range  of  cli- 
mate we  find  Brazil  producing  most  of  the  coffee  of  the 
world,  most  of  the  matte  (a  good  substitute  for  tea),  much 
of  the  cocoa  bean,  and  with  fine  possibilities  for  growing 
tea. 

Live  stock  raising  also  promises  to  do  well,  and  many 
thousands  of  cattle  are  to  be  found  on  the  ranges  that  furnish 
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pasturage  the  year  round.  Parts  of  Brazil  are  exception- 
ally fine  for  hog-raising  and  the  extreme  Southern  part  is  well 
adapted  to  sheep  raising,  while  goats  prosper  in  the  North- 
ern part. 

Climate  and  Soil 

The  climate  of  Brazil  ranges  from  the  equatorial  of  the 
Amazon  basin  to  the  delightful  temperate  of  the  central  and 
Southern  States.  As  the  Gulf  Stream  gives  Europe  her  liv 
able  climate,  so  the  higher  altitudes  in  the  interior  of  Brazil 
give  her  the  benefits  of  a splendid  temperate  climate.  Much 
of  central  Brazil  has  just  as  good  climate  as  California,  if 
not  better.  This  variation  of  climate  makes  possible  the 
growth  of  many  plants  and  the  raising  of  all  kinds  of  live 
stock. 

As  to  the  soil,  much  of  it  is  excellent,  much  is  good,  and 
much  is  poor.  Certainly  there  is  enough  of  excellent  and 
cultivatable  soil  to  furnish  food  and  raiment  for  all  the  pop- 
ulation Brazil  will  have  for  many  years  to  come, . and  a 
surplus  that  will  be  available  for  the  rest  of  the  world. 
Humboldt  said  that  the  Amazon  basin  could  supply  the 
needs  of  all  the  population  of  the  world.  No  larger  body  of 
available  agricultural  land  exists  in  the  world,  than  that 
belonging  to  Brazil. 

Problems  of  Agricultural  Production 

The  agricultural  necessities  of  Brazil  are  much  the  same 
as  those  of  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  greatest  need  is 
the  introduction  of  farm  machinery  to  make  more  produc- 
tive the  labor  of  man.  To  compete  in  the  world  markets  and 
better  supply  her  own,  it  is  necessary  that  production  be  in- 
creased and  cheapened  and  that  the  producer  get  better  re- 
muneration for  his  labor. 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  farm  labor  in  Brazil  at  present  is 
purely  manual,  so  the  per  capita  production  is  necessarily 
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small.  It  is  further  true,  that  the  methods  employed  for  this 
manual  labor  are  so  crude  that  fertility  cannot  be  main- 
tained and  the  tendency  is  for  the  lands  to  become  constantly 
less  productive. 

Next  in  importance  we  would  put  the  needs  of  better  live 
stock.  The  scrub  is  still  preeminent.  The  Tick  and  Foot 
and  Mouth  Disease  offer  tremendous  obstacles  to  the  intro- 
duction and  breeding  of  better  live  stock.  But  the  needs 
are  great,  and  the  obstacles  will  in  time  be  overcome. 


Transportation  of  farm  products  is  essential  to  all  progress 
in  agricultural  communities.  The  Federal  Government  has 
for  the  last  twenty  years  made  great  sacrifices  to  carry  out  iU 
program  of  railroad  construction,  so  that  all  districts  may 
have  adequate  outlets  for  its  products.  But  the  task  is  over- 
whelmingly great  and  much  is  to  be  done.  Within  the  next 
decade  great  progress  will  have  been  made  in  additions  to 
the  railroad  systems  already  begun  and  under  operation. 
Some  few  of  the  States  have  fairly  adequate  railroad  ser- 
vice, and  many  sections  are  reached  by  river  and  coastal  nav- 
igation. 
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Hardly  a beginning  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of 
good  roads.  The  automobile  is  almost  exclusively  in  use  in 
the  cities.  The  old  time  ox  cart  is  still  the  principal  vehicle 
of  transportation  and  in  many  districts  the  only  available 
outlet  is  by  means  of  the  pack-mule  train. 

The  desire  for  more  rapid  and  efficient  transportation 
has  arrived,  and  at  least  one  State  has  undertaken  a construc- 
tive road  building  program,  so  very  soon  the  others  must 
follow. 

The  f^roper  marketing  of  farm  products  is  the  object  of 
close  and  intense  study  just  now  in  the  United  States.  The 
same  question  is  vital  to  the  development  of  Brazil.  Some 
progress  has  been  m.ade,  but  much  needs  to  be  done.  The 
Brazilian  is  a shrewd  buyer  and  seller,  but  he  needs  better 
markets  and  better  trade  customs  and  conditions. 

The  fighting  of  plant  and  animal  diseases  has  made  its 
appearance  already,  and  as  agriculture  becomes  more  in" 
tensive,  (the  combatting  of  the  troubles  must  be  intensified. 
The  wholesale  vaccinating  of  cattle  is  already  practiced  and 
only  recently  the  Federal  Government  established  a depart- 
ment for  plant  disease. 

The  Rural  Population 

But  what  is  far  more  im|X)rtant  in  the  country  is  not  cat- 
tle and  crops,  but  people.  Illiteracy  in  Brazil  is  very  high. 
This  of  course  means  that  in  the  large  cities  it  is  less  and 
in  the  country  it  is  more.  In  many  rural  districts  it  closely 
approximates  the  1 00  per  cent.  mark. 

The  lack  of  education  leads  to  isolation,  and  ignorance 
and  isolation  mean  misery.  While  nature  has  provided  ^ 
lil^rally  that  food  is  easily  abundant,  and  while  the  cli- 
mate is  such  that  the  clothing  problem  is  reduced  toj  a mini- 
mum, the  fact  remains  that  there  is  gTeat  jniseiy  among  the 
rural  i>eople.  ,r;; 
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On  the  great  plantations  the  owners  live  as  well  as  could 
be  expected.  Only  this  week  we  visited  a farmer  that  enjoys 
all  the  comforts  of  life.  His  private  electric  light  plant 
illuminates  the  house.  His  automobile  takes  him  to  town 
over  his  private  road  whenever  he  pleases.  His  house  is 
connected  with  the  city  by  telephone,  which  puts  him  in 
direct  communication  with  the  farms  of  this  county  and  the 
neighboring  ones.  On  his  farm  and  the  adjoining  one  be- 
longing to  his  son,  over  500,000  pounds  of  cleaned  coffee 
will  be  produced  this  year.  He  said  that  more  than  200 


people  live  on  his  farm.  He  has  torn  down  all  the  huts  on 
the  place  and  built  comfortable,  hygienic  houses  for  all  these 
people. 

But  this  is  the  bright  side  of  the  picture.  In  sight  of  where 
this  is  being  written  live  many  people  in  mud  huts,  with  dirt 
floors,  no  furniture,  and  with  no  comforts  whatever.  In  this 
county  of  40,000  inhabitants  the  school  attendance  will  not 
reach  2,000.  And  this  county  is  one  of  the  best  provided 
with  schools  in  the  state ! 

While  this  county  is  naturally  healthful,  it  is  not  so 
in  many  other  parts.  Some  counties  have  been  surveyed 
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where  the  percentage  of  hook  worm  patients  was  over  90. 

Improvements  Necessary 

To  better  the  conditions  of  rural  life,  agriculture  must  be 
improved  along  the  lines  mentioned  above.  But  rural  living 
must  be  modified  as  to  health,  social  life,  intellectual  and 
religious  development. 

Only  a short  time  ago  the  Federal  Government  estab- 
lished a Bureau  of  Rural  Sanitation  and  the  campaign  for 
better  health  conditions  is  on.  A National  Health  Depart- 
ment was  formed  and  the  whole  problem  of  public  health 
is  being  agitated  and  the  people  taught  how  to  do  better,  be 
better  and  want  better  health. 

Social  life  in  rural  districts  is  necessarily  curtailed  by  the 
conditions  already  described.  The  Brazilians  are  naturally 
sociable  and  extremely  hospitable.  Religious  festivals  fur- 
nish the  only  occasions  for  a general  gathering,  and  at  most 
of  these  the  social  element  predominates  the  religious.  The 
good  roads,  telephones  and  other  modern  conveniences  will 
bring  new  life  into  the  rural  districts,  and  social  activities  will 
rise  to  a new  and  unselfish  elevation. 

Intellectual  conditions  in  rural  districts  are  pitiable  as  al- 
most no  one  reads  or  writes.  The  State  Governments  are 
making  an  effort  to  change  these  conditions,  and  only  now 
the  Federal  Government  is  considering  taking  a hand  in  ele- 
mentary instruction  to  help  speed  up  the  process. 

As  stated  above  the  people  are  by  nature  sociable,  and 
also  they  are  by  nature  religious.  Let  us  describe  conditions 
in  this  country.  It  is  divided  into  three  parishes.  The  local 
priest  has  not  only  the  city  of  Lavras  with  nearly  ten  thou” 
sand  people,  but  a large  rural  district  which  places  as  many 
more  souls  under  his  responsibility. 

No  religious  work  whatever  is  done  on  the  farms,  and  to 
our  certain  knowledge  most  of  the  churches  in  die  small  vil- 
lages don’t  average  more  than  three  visits  a year  from  the 
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priest.  Could  highly  developed  religious  life  be  expected 
under  these  conditions? 

The  Lavras  Agricultural  College 

The  Lavras  effort  at  agricultural  education  under  mission- 
ary auspices  is  a pioneer,  having  been  undertaken  fifteen 
years  ago.  What  has  been  its  contribution  to  the  solution 
of  the  problems  herein  discussed?  Has  it  been  able  to  justi- 
fy the  expense  and  effort  put  forth?  Should  it  be  continued 
and  along  what  lines? 

Fifty  young  men  have  gone  out  as  graduates  in  these  fif- 
teen years.  The  college  has  a six  hundred  acre  farm,  and 
two  fine  buildings.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  Lavras  District  Fair 
that  brought. to  the  Campus  this  year  over  6,000  people. 
It  is  helped  and  recognized  by  the  County,  State  and  Fed* 
eral  Governments.  It  has  been  brought  into  co-operative  work 
with  both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  and  has  ex- 
ercised an  influence  all  out  of  propK^rtion  to  its  size  and  de- 
velopment. Through  the  local  agricultural  society  it  reaches 
the  farmers  of  the  county.  Through  the  publications  by  the 
dean  and  faculty  it  reaches  many  thousands.  It  is  now  or- 
ganizing an  experiment  station  to  carry  on  investigational 
work,  as  far  as  its  means  and  government  help  will  permit. 
Extension  work  will  also  be  developed  as  fast  as  possible. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  the  graduates  of  the  school  have 
gone  forth  as  Christians  and  we  hope  that  they  are  exercising 
a fine  influence  wherever  they  may  be  employed  or  working 
on  their  own  farms. 

We  feel  that  the  efforts  of  these  years  are  justified  and 
we  look  to  the  future  full  of  hope  for  progress  and  SER" 
VICE  for  man  and  for  the  Master. 
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